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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. 

By Jambs Hutchison Stirling. 
I. 

An Introduction to Philosophy in Gteneral.* 

Gentlemen :— (My first word must be one of apology. That 
an individual who is not a lawyer should address a distin- 
guished society of lawyers, and on their own science, has that 
in it — in direct statement at least — to suggest only audacity 
and presumption. This I have felt from the first ; and I have, 
all along, experienced a gerfuine reluctance to accept this 
place. Nevertheless, you yourselves have so willed it, and I 
have simply obeyed. I comfort myself with the thought, too, 
that it is not strictly into law that I am required to go, but 
rather into philosophy, though only so far as philosophy has 
legal bearings. I comfort myself, moreover, with this other 
circumstance — that, viewing the state of your information in 
this connection, whether private or public, I shall not be ex- 
pected by you to handle this subject proprio Marte, but by 
the aid of another or others. Indeed, I may say at once that 
the result of my examination of a goodly pile of books, sup- 
plied to me by your own courtesy, was to convince me that 
not only was Hegel's statement the most valuable in itself, 
but that all the others of any importance were so saturated 
with it as to be unintelligible without its intelligence. The 
production of this intelligence, besides, is one of the most 
important things that at the present moment requires to be 
effected, at the same time that it is one in which my own slight 
ability is as likely to be serviceable as in any other, perhaps. 
The philosophy of law, then, which I shall exhibit to you is 
that which has been presented in full detail by Hegel in the 
separate volume expressly published by himself, and named 
" Outlines of the Philosophy of Right, or Natural Right and 
Political Science in Ground Plan " — constituting, as I believe, 
the most valuable product of its author. Of the rest — Tren- 
delenburg, Roder, Hildenbrand, Heron, Austin, and all the 

* Delivered to the Juridical Society. Edinburgh. Nov. 9, 1871. and published 
in the Journal of Jurisprudence. Reprinted with the consent of the author and 
publisher. — Ed. 
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others — I hope to be able to say a word before concluding. 
Let me recommend to you now only Hildenbrand, a work 
most accurate, most elegant, yet most easy, though steeped 
withal in the light of Hegel — a work, too, that shames our 
English books on the subject into impotent beggary. 

My situation, then, gentlemen, before you is a somewhat 
peculiar one ; and when I refer to it now, and all it implies, 
together with certain other circumstances of time, number, 
&e., known to some of you, as bearing on the composition of 
these lectures themselves, I wish to be understood as suggest- 
ing a few considerations in appeal to your indulgence, and I 
have no doubt that, with your well-trained minds, they will 
very readily be taken — ad avisandum. 

It is my duty now, then, so far as my ability permits, to 
make you acquainted with the Philosophy of Right in the 
compass and character in which it presents itself, in its own 
place, within the system of Hegel. But that, as these very 
words suggest, entails some consideration of the system it- 
self in which it is imbedded, and of which it forms a part ; 
for only through a sufficient conception of that, the whole, 
with which it is in connection, and from which it rises, can 
we ever hope to arrive at an adequate knowledge of this, the 
part. Besides, it is an affair of common knowledge as regards 
Hegel, that, in his expositions, no matter presents itself which 
is not the product of his peculiar dialectic, at the same time 
that that dialectic itself takes origin from a single principle. 
A preliminary word, then, will be necessary on the general 
system of Hegel, its dialectic, and principle. In short, I fear 
I shall be necessitated to disclose to you — the " Secret of He- 
gel." Now, do not for a moment fear, however, that I am 
going to inflict on you anything very detailed or very ab- 
struse. Whatever I shall tell you shall be very short, and 
very plain, and, after all, perhaps, no such tax on your atten- 
tion. The possibility of this, of course, may — and very ex- 
cusably, perhaps — be doubted. For example, it is told of one 
ox my best friends that, a gentleman finding him occupied 
with my work on Hegel, and inquiring what he thought of 
" the Secret," he answered, " Why, I think the author has kept 
it ! " I believe I saw from the papers too, lately, that some 
gentleman, examined somewhere as to the state of philosophy 
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at Oxford, and asked particularly as to whether tne Hegel- 
ianism supposed to be there now prevalent was in any way 
due to the " Secret of Hegel," had boldly answered — "No ; 
that book only makes the dark darker ! " I fain hope there 
may be mercy for this gentleman ; but, in view of the state 
of conscience he must yet come to, I really am tempted to be- 
lieve that he will have a great fear in the end of going to — a 
very bad place ! 

But, joking apart, the "Secret" of Hegel is once for all 
open, and there need be no such very great difficulty in its 
regard — hard though Hegel may be to read after revelation of 
every secret. It appears to me that Mr. Lewes himself has at 
last found this to be the case. Not that I believe him yet 
truly to judge Hegel; but in the re-written article "Hegel," 
of the new edition of his " History of Philosophy," just pub- 
lished, he will be found to quote from my work on Hegel at 
least one passage in which it appears to me the Secret is very 
fairly named. 

But, be all that as it may, I think I shall have no difficulty 
in finding, in characterization of the general procedure of He- 
gel, the short preliminary word we require here. 

If it is possible to shut up Kant in a sentence, it is equally 
possible, in a sentence, to shut up Hegel. But Kant has been 
so shut up, and, as I believe, more than once. Here, from the 
" Note " on Kant in the second and third editions of the trans- 
lation of Schwegler, is what I consider one such sentence : 
" The sensations of the various special senses, received into 
the universal a, priori forms of space and time, are reduced 
into perceptive objects, connected together in a synthesis of 
experience, by the categories." Those who do not under- 
stand such phrases as " universal d priori forms," " percep- 
tive objects," "synthesis of experience," "categories," &c, 
will probably know just as little of Kant after this sentence 
as they did before it. Nevertheless, that is no impeachment 
of the truth of the assertion that this sentence does contain 
all the broad outlines of the cognitive theory of Kant ; and 
perhaps a word or two of explanation will demonstrate this 
— an explanation which I hope you will presently find to be 
in place. We can all fancy an ego, an I — fancy it as a unit 
or unity, as the primal unit, the primal unity. Well, to feel, 
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to know, this unit must be, so to speak, charged with some- 
thing, an object. Now this object, whatever it be, has parts ; 
it possesses a certain breadth ; it is, as compared with the unit 
into which it is received, a complex, a manifold ; and it is by 
connecting the various units of this manifold to each other 
and to itself that the primal unit or unity, the ego or I, can 
come to possess, or, what is the same thing, to know an object. 
In an act of cognition, the primal unit, the I, then, reduces 
into its own unity the plurality of some manifold or object 
given to it. But the I does not effect this its function of unity, 
its uniting power, only in a single way. The I is strictly 
judgment, or the I in act is strictly judgment ; and judgment, 
as we know from logic, has twelve subordinate forms or func- 
tions, which functions are arranged by threes under the more 
general functions of quantity, quality, relation, and modality. 
We see now, then, the general constitution of the subjective 
factor in an act of knowledge, of what concerns the I as I. 
Ae regards the other factor in the same act, the object again, 
it is always a many or manifold of special sense in space and 
time. Now, as for space and time, they are (to Kant) neither 
notions nor sensations ; not the latter (sensations), for they are 
not due to any special sense, and they have not objects like 
other special sensations ; and not the former (notions), for, 
viewed in the relation of wholes and parts, they are seen to 
have the constitution, not of something intellectually or logi- 
cally understood, but of something sensuously perceived. 
Time and space, then, Kant reasons, being neither notions nor 
sensations, and being at the same time universal and neces- 
sary, must be pronounced general perceptive forms, d priori, 
or native to the mind, and lying in the mind from the first as 
necessary pre-conditions of special sense. This last — special 
sense — again, is, in all its forms, a mere affection of the sub- 
ject exposed to the object. For, in all cases, an unknown ob- 
ject, or, as Kant calls it, a transcendental object, is to be sup- 
posed to act on special sense and excite the correspondent 
subjective affection. Here now, then, we have a view of 
Kant's whole world ; so far, at least, as cognition is concerned. 
There are the various affections of the various special senses 
(colors, feels, &c); these are received into the general per- 
ceptive forms of space and time ; and, finally, through the 
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twelve different categorical modes of it, they are reduced into 
the unity of self-consciousness, or the ego. Should I repeat 
the sentence, and say now, then, " the sensations of the va- 
rious special senses, received into the universal a priori forms 
of space and time, are reduced into perceptive objects, con- 
nected together in a synthesis of experience, by the catego- 
ries," I think it will perhaps be less difficult for you to real- 
ize what is meant by Kant's cognitive theory being shut up 
in it. 

As for Hegel, we must understand him to have started from 
these constructions of Kant, and only to have modified them. 
To him Kant's great want ^as that of process, process deduc- 
tive, process interconnective. Starting with the I, the ego, he 
(Hegel) would have, like Fichte, the whole foison of the uni- 
verse derived from its one primal and, so to speak, constitutive 
act. Accordingly, it is not enough for Hegel to take up, like 
Kant, abstract logic as it presents itself, and say, there are 
twelve classes of logical judgment, and these represent twelve 
functions of unity in self-consciousness, or the ego. Hegel 
must see the ego develop out of its own self, according to its 
own law, according to its own rhythm, according to its own 
principle, according to its own special, original, and primitive 
nature — develop into the entire system of its own constituent 
inner furniture or contents. And in this we see, too, how 
Hegel differs from Fichte. Fichte assumes a sort of external 
law of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, according to which 
he externally develops the ego into its own constitutive va- 
riety. Hegel will have nothing to do with such externality 
of procedure ; he must see the ego unfolding itself into its 
native variety, according to its own native principle, accord- 
ing to its own inner nature. 

"Well then, having accomplished this — and you are simply 
to consider it done — having developed the ego, by its own 
law, into its own inner contents, Hegel will not, like Kant, 
only conceive it endowed further with two subjective percep- 
tive forms, two subjective cones of projection, and a variety 
of special sensational affections, which, received into and ex- 
ternalized by these cones, becomes reduced by the categories, 
or functional unities of the ego, into the innumerable special 
objects, and the one system, of experience. No ; that is for 
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Mm still external, and still arbitrary procedure ; it is for Mm 
unwarranted procedure, which he must reject; and he con- 
ceives instead, after the internal process has reached its full 
sum, the same law to continue, and externalization of the 
whole internal sum to be the next result — externalization, 
that is, into this outward world of things. There is Nous to 
Hegel,, thought, which, in obedience to its own law, involved 
into its own inner constituent sum ; is further, in obedience to 
the same law, evolved into its own outer constituent sum, and 
that is the formed universe as it exists around us. In rela- 
tion to Kant, then, it is to shut up Hegel in a single sentence 
to say he conceives the ego to develop into its own categories, 
and these being complete, externalization to result* from the 
same common law. Still Hegel, unlike Kant, thinks not of 
the particular ego — yours and mine — in this process, but of 
the universal ego. So, to him, the ego completed in its own 
inner, is Nous, thought, universal self-consciousness — God, 
" as He is in His eternal essence before the creation of nature 
or any finite spirit." This is fairly the amount of the preten- 
sion of Hegel when he so describes his logic as such " expo- 
sition" (Darstellung) of God. But, this being the case, then 
God's universe to Hegel is plainly but the contre-coup — the 
counter-stroke of God's own inner nature. This universe is 
only to him in externality what God is in internality, or it is 
in externality only what self -consciousness is in internality. 
These, then, are the leading ideas of these two men, Kant 
and Hegel, so far as theory, or cognition, is concerned ; and if 
one sees in them great similarity, one sees in them also great 
difference. In Kant's world there is no knowledge of any 
noumenal existence. Although he postulates things in them- 
selves — that is, independent outer objects — to set up the affec- 
tions of sense in us, these affections (only further manipu- 
lated from within) alone constitute for him all that can be 
called things. And though he postulates a logical unity for 
self-consciousness, he knows no existential unity to corre- 
spond to the word soul : what we call our affections from 
within, as well as what we call our affections from without, 
are only phenomenally known. In fact, all that Kant knows 
are phenomenal affections, phenomenally projected into opti- 
cal spectra of externality, and then logically gathered in into 
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unities again. Whether as regards the subject or as regards 
the object, he is quite destitute of any noumenal knowledge. 
Without is but sensation, within is but sensation ; both are 
but stretched on two spectral skeletons, time and space, to be 
construed thence into what is called experience. The logical 
element is the only one in Kant that seems to possess any 
noumenal character, and that, too, rather in reference to va- 
lidity than to existence. There is room in Kant — that is, for 
attaching to his logical element the character of noumenal or 
objective validity, but scarcely that of noumenal or objective 
existence; for self-consciousness being only logical in his 
•eyes, his whole logical element is left without any substan- 
tial basis of support — unless in the mere postulate of an inner 
thing in itself, as there is a postulate of outer things in them- 
selves. Now Hegel, though starting from these ideas, and 
deeply influenced by the importance of the logical element, 
still arrives in the end at a construction very different. The 
ego is not phenomenal to him, but noumenal ; then the furni- 
ture of the ego is not limited to these twelve categories, but 
develops, and with rigorous necessity in every step, into a 
vast rich system. The spectral perceptive forms of space and 
time again do not exist for him in that character : they are 
the universals of externality, but externality to him is neces- 
sary, objective, and actual. These, then, are great improve- 
ments on the scheme of Kant, and there results a theory 
which, supplied with an actually external time and space, 
and an actually external world, is not repugnant to com- 
mon sense. It is in his conception of externality and ex- 
ternalization, indeed, that we have one of the happiest 
characteristics of Hegel. " God said, Let there be light ; and 
there was light" : the summed internality burst into its accu- 
rately correspondent externality : the flash of light was the 
birth of the universe. Directly we understand Hegel's dia- 
lectic, there is no difficulty at all in conceiving internalization 
as internalization here, and externalization as externalization 
there, but both together as mutually complementary co- 
factors, as correspondent pieces of one whole : they are the 
counterparts of the single tally. And in that case, also, it is 
: not difficult to understand that all further characters of exter- 
nality will flow from the very idea of externality as external- 
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ity. There will be consequently a boundless possibility of 
outness, a boundless side by side of particulars, all material, 
but boundlessly different. It is but in obedience to the gen- 
eral conception, too, that externality itself is not an absolute 
chaos ; that the shadow of , the tree of intellect falls on it, con- 
trolling it, and that it returns in circles, narrowing and nar- 
rowing, up to the thought, the internality from which it start- 
ed, or from which it fell. In regard to this Hegelian theory 
of externalization; I recollect one of our most famous citizens 

to have exclaimed to me, " I cannot take in all that d d 

nonsense. Do you mean to say that thought made granite ?" 
Bat I really do not see this to be so very difficult : it lies in 
the fact that in externality as externality there must be 
boundless material difference : granite is simply one of the 
differences. Altogether, I must acknowledge myself to find 
Hegel's plan of externalization the happiest ever yet pro- 
posed — a plan necessary even when we say, as we do say» 
and must say, God made the world; for it answers the ques- 
tion of how — precisely that question how God, how thought, 
made granite, for example.* 

Prom this account it will be evident, then, that Hegel is an 
idealist only as Aristotle is an idealist: he, like the Greek, 

* The moment the idea of externality as externality is seized, the great diffi- 
culty will be found at an end. One ought to ask one's self, what must the idea 
of externality — what must externality itself be? Or, suppose you have internal- 
ity completed — an ego, a boundless intussusception of thoughts, all in each 
other, and through or thorough each other, but all in the same geometrical 
point — what must its externalization — and its externalization is accurately exter- 
nalization as externalization — be? Its externalization — it being an internaliza- 
tion — must plainly be the opposite of its ownself: whatever internalization is, 
externalization will be not; just as darkness and cold are precisely what light 
and heat are not. Or, taking it from the other end, we see that externality is infi- 
nite out and outness, infinite difference, under infinite external necessity (or, what 
is the same thing here, contingency); while internality again is, and must be, 
infinite in and inness, infinite identity, under infinite internal necessity Cor, what 
is the same thing here, reason). We can see here, too, the origin and meaning of 
Hegel's constant words, negation, and the negative. Externality is the negative 
of internality. But the former is the particular, while the latter is the universal : 
therefore the particular is always the negative of the universal. This may serve 
to show how deeply logic enters into existence. The same connection finds mean- 
ing for Hegel's perpetual abstract. Abstraction, in general, is to take any char- 
acter in isolated self-identity; and that is the same thing as wresting any one 
moment apart from its connection with the rest into isolated self-identity— the 
work of understanding, not reason. 
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would simply reduce all things to notions, would simply re- 
duce all things to an ultimate generalization ; and for what 
is ordinarily called idealism, he has not only no sympathy, 
but an absolute contempt. Absolute or objective idealism 
is to him only the thinking of the universe ; but subjective 
idealism is that spurious idealism which would make exter- 
nality due to the internality of each particular subject, and 
then, for that simple act, take a big air as if it were philoso- 
phy. Hegel rejects such conception and such pretension ut- 
terly, and he is never tired of telling us so. In effect, it is a 
very insufficient reflection this, that because a knower can 
only know within, therefore there is no independent external 
universe ; but that is really the bulk of what is called sub- 
jective idealism. 

There is another side from which the work of Hegel may 
be regarded. It is that of explanation in general, explana- 
tion as such. Man may go on as much as he likes in his 
merely animal capacity, marrying, doing business, journey- 
ing here and there, and enjoying his senses in general: he 
finds always in the end that that is not enough; that he must 
think as well as live and enjoy ; above all, that he must think 
existence ; that he must inquire why, once for all, all this is 
here, why is it, whence is it, whither does it go \ All that may 
be summed up in the single phrase : he demands explana- 
tion. Now, of course, there are a great many explanations 
nowadays. Since Bacon,' and, above all, Newton, there is 
what is called science. Explanation is sought for as regards 
the stars, and there is astronomy. Explanation is sought for 
as regards the atmosphere, and there is electricity, say. Ex- 
planation is sought for as regards the constituents of the 
earth, their inter-relations, their inter-combinations, &c, and 
there are the sciences of physics, chemistry, and what not. 
Well, now, all these sciences are explanatory, science in gen- 
eral is an explanation ; but these sciences, or science' itself, 
are an explanation icithin conditions (the stars and planets 
themselves, the air itself) — within condition of the element 
itself, so to speak, which constitutes their nidus. That ele- 
ment, that nidus, is simply taken as we find it, and, after 
every explanation of science in regard to the special laws of 
it, the questions in general, why, whence, whither i remain 
Vol. vi.— 21 
2 1 . 
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unanswered. These questions in general constitute philoso- 
phy. We shall not stop to consider that these "questions in 
general" constitute religion. We shall confine ourselves to 
philosophy. Philosophy, then, receives all the explanations 
of the sciences, of science in general, and, so instructed and 
prepared, proceeds to put the final question, the questions in 
general, why, whence, whither ? In a word, philosophy de- 
mands an explanation of existence as existence. It is all 
very well to say here, that is impossible ; that is a demand 
that, by the very conditions of the case, never can be granted. 
This is the situation pretty well of general belief at present : 
there is now a renunciation of metaphysics, there is now a 
renunciation of religion. This renunciation can never quash 
the essential need, however. Man is reason, and reason is 
irrepressible. Reason knows itself the essence of this uni- 
verse,- the essence of existence, and would see itself as it is, 
in its own grounds, in its own connections, in its own system. 
In a word, reason demands explanation as explanation. Now, 
what is that ? What is explanation as explanation ? And 
here it is that Hegel steps in. He considers the general na- 
ture of the case, and sees how its conditions must be. An 
explanation, to be an explanation, says Hegel, must be so 
and so. Now, in this he is not singular : all philosophers 
who are philosophers have seen the same thing. The phi- 
losophers before Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz after him, have all, more or 
less, consciously been led, in their philosophizings, by the 
same want. It would be easy to illustrate this in the case of 
all of them. I shall only, with this view, refer to Diogenes 
the Apoiloniate. The object of this philosopher, as repre- 
sented in the first two or three fragments of his writings col- 
lected by Mullach (they occur also in Ritter and Preller), is 
plainly explanation, explanation as a general problem. As 
necessary presuppositions to that end, he assumes that there 
must be a single first principle ; that this principle must be 
indisputable / that it must be adequate to the entire existent 
variety; and that consequently it must possess intelligence 
— for intelligence in actual fact is. Some of his particular 
expressions, literally translated, are these : " All things that 
are must be but alterations of one and the same thing, and 
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therefore the same thing ; for if the things that are now — land 
and water, and the rest — were different the one from the other, 
each in its own nature, and were not the same thing variously 
changed, it would he impossible that they could be mixed 
together, or bring each other advantage or disadvantage : all 
things, then, are alterations of one and the same thing — at 
one time so and another time thus, and they return to the 
same thing. But this thing must be great, and mighty, and 
eternal, and immortal, knowing much. For without intelli- 
gence it could not be so disposed as. to possess measures of 
all things, of winter and summer, and night and day, and 
rains, and winds, and calms. And, in the same way, whoever 
considers them will find all other things disposed as beau- 
tifully as possible." 

There is involved here, as is evident, a sort of a priori rea- 
soning ; as about the necessity to explanation of a common 
principle : how could things combine together or act on each 
other unless they participated in a common principle? that is 
pretty well the thought throughout. The further tb ought, too, 
is that, in view of the evident measure, proportion, rule, de- 
sign according to which all things are disposed, this common 
principle can only be thought as intelligent : if there is rule, 
reflection, calculation in the effect, there must equally be rule, 
reflection, calculation in the cause. So it was, then, with Di- 
ogenes of Apollonia : before explaining, he determined the 
necessities of explaining ; and so it was, also, with many of 
the others ; so it was, above all, and in a supreme degree, 
with Hegel. 

Hegel said to himself, or seems to have said to himself, for 
there is little that is direct in Hegel — he builds his system 
as a man might build a house, and lets us find out all his 
thoughts about it for ourselves — I, too, like other philoso- 
phers, would like to explain existence ; but what does that 
mean ? Evidently, I must find a single principle, a single fact 
in existence, that is adequate to all the phenomena of exist- 
ence, to all the variety of existence ; and this principle, while 
adequate to all the variety of existence, while competent to 
reduce into its own identity all the difference that is, must 
bring with it its own reason for its own self, its own neces- 
sity, its proof that it is, and it alone is, that which could not 
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not be. This for explanation — ultimate, radical, and all- 
embracing explanation — is evidently the necessary presup- 
position. It will plainly never do to feign a principle, to 
fancy a principle : the principle must be, an actual denizen, 
an actual thing present in that which is. The Red Indian 
who exclaims of all that he sees, of thunder and lightning, of 
the gas when it is lit in a theatre possibly, Manou ! Manou ! 
does not explain : he only exclaims ; he only excites the 
imagination of his hearers into the vision of a monster, of a 
creature of fancy, of a mere Vorstellung, that is only assum- 
ed, or said to have such and such power, to be such and such 
a cause. It does not explain rain to say there is a spout above 
the clouds, although there are minds which would find them- 
selves quite contented with such a mere hypothetical image. 
Such mere hypothetical, vicarious image of phantasy is not 
enough for Hegel, then : he must find in that which actually 
is an all-fertile, an all-competent single principle- And here 
we see at once the reason of Hegel's dislike to the infidel 
god, the Gallic god, le dieu francais — that etre supreme of 
Enlightenment, of the Illumination, that is an empty abstrac- 
tion, a barren image of phantasy on which all only is to be 
hung. But that is no prejudice to Hegel's prostration before 
God, before the true God, before that which is the eternal 
centre and root, and everlasting substance of the world. He 
really and truly believes in God, but not in god that is only 
a topical god — a circumscribed, limited, particular something 
that is fancied up there — an enormous big man in the air that 
it is not absurd for Lalande the astronomer to try to see with 
his telescope. He has thought too much for that, he has read 
too much for that, he.knows his catechism too well for that. 
He knows that God is a Spirit ; that we cannot by physical 
searching find God out, but that we must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. To that, at all events, his own words 
fairly amount. 

This apart then, Hegel, believing himself to acknowledge 
the true God, and averse only to the abstract god of the Auf- 
klarung, would find an explanation of all that is in some 
actual constituent of all that is. And that is thought, rea- 
son; that is self -consciousness. Self-consciousness he finds 
to be the one aim of existence : all that is, is, he finds only 
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for self -consciousness. That is the one purpose of existence. 
Nature itself is but a gradual and graduated rise up from the 
dust of the field to the self-consciousness of man. This we 
can see for ourselves ; in the inorganic scale, up and up to 
the organic, and, in this latter, up and up to man. All is ex- 
plained only when it it is converted into thought, only when 
it is converted into ourselves, only when it is converted into 
self-consciousness. But if all only is for self-consciousness — 
if all .can be converted into self -consciousness — if self-con- 
sciousness is the substance and the ultimate of all, then self- 
consciousness can be regarded as that. which instituted all,. 
self-consciousness can be regarded as the prius of all : all is 
only there for it, and to be explained into it. In this way it 
is seen, then, that self-consciousness is the principle of all ; 
in other words, that self-consciousness is the principle of ex- 
planation sought. Hegel's work, consequently, is but one of 
ultimate generalization, of ultimate induction. Of actual 
facts, he finds self-consciousness the dominant one, the key 
to, and the raison d'etre of, all the rest. What follows, then, 
is that Hegel should apply this key. 

Of course, there are many men now-a-days, as I may just 
stop to remark, who only scorn as futile any such attempt 
as this of Hegel ; and to the sentiments of these men we find 
from Xenophon that Socrates long ago gave voice and author- 
ity. "For he did not, like most of the others, debate of the 
nature of this all, speculating as to how what the Sophists 
call the world came into being, and by what necessities the 
various heavenly bodies were produced. and he won- 
dered if it was not evident to these men that it was impossi- 
ble for man to find out these things." These words occur in 
the very first chapter of the Memorabilia., and there are more 
beside them to the same effect, with general derision of these 
high speculative philosophers, who yet, as is further pointed 
out, vvitli all their claims, have hardly an opinion in common. 
This the opinion of Socrates is a very decided one, then. 
Hegel knows it well, too, but he does not let it trouble him 
Rather, in direct opposition to Socrates, and to Socrates as 
praised by Oieero, he boldly exclaims, "Philosophy cannot 
be worth anything to the lives and homes of men unless it 
come down from heaven ; and it is the one duty left lis to 
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carry it up into heaven." In this, it is certain that, apart from 
that of Socrates, the highest names can be placed on the side 
of Hegel. Indeed it is difficult to find a single name on the 
whole bright file which did not belong to one whose reflection 
was such as fell within the censure of Socrates. Plato and 
Aristotle directly followed him ; but the favorite speculation 
of both lay, we may say, in the heavens, and this not less in 
the case of the real Aristotle than in that of the ideal Plato. 
These names shall suffice, then, for the side of Hegel, and we 
shall let all the others, modern or ancient, pass. In a word, 
as I said already, reason demands an explanation of existence 
as existence ; and we must obey reason. 

On the part of Hegel, we shall see now, then, his applica- 
tion of the key of self-consciousness for this purpose. It was 
by induction, as we saw, that Hegel came to this key. Self- 
consciousness is in the world of facts, and all these other facts 
are only for it. It is the ultimate and essential drop of the 
universe, and explanation is only the reduction of all things 
into it. AH things, indeed, stretch hands to it, rise in succes- 
sive circles ever nearer and nearer to it. Now, what is self- 
consciousness ? Its constitutive movement is the idealization 
of a particular through a universal into a singular, or, tak- 
ing it from the other end, it is the realization of a universal 
through a particular into a singular. Now that may appear 
a very hard saying, but it is a very simple one in reality : 
it is only a general naming of the general act of self-con- 
sciousness. In every act of self-consciousness that is, there 
is an object and a subject. The object on its side is a mate- 
rial externality of parts, while the subject on the other side 
again is an intellectual unity, but a unity that has within 
it, or behind it, a whole word of thoughts. It is by these 
thoughts the subject would master the object, reduce it into 
itself. These thoughts, then, that thus master the object, are 
the universals under which it is subsumed, and it, as so sub- 
sumed, is but the particular to these universals. The outward 
world, then, consists only of the particulars of the universals 
that constitute the inward world. I think this will be readily 
seen to be true. We can only think by generalizing, and 
generalizing is the reduction of particulars to universals. 
Evidently, then, in every act of self-consciousness particulars 
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meet universals in a singular. We were right, consequently, 
in describing the constitutive movement of self-consciousness 
to be the idealization of a particular (the object) through a 
universal (the thought) into a singular (the subject). When 
we consider, moreover, that self-consciousness is the original 
substantial principle, the veritable prius of all, we shall see 
also that it is not incorrect to describe the constitutive move- 
ment of self-consciousness as the realization of a universal 
through a particular into a singular. Now, that is the No- 
tion — that is the Secret of Hegel. The vital act of self -con- 
sciousness is the notion. The single word notio involves all 
the three elements, a knowing (universal) of something (par- 
ticular) in a Jcnower (singular). An act of knowing — idealiza- 
tion quite generally — is the reduction of a particular through 
a universal into a singular; but e contra, creation — and that 
is realization quite generally — is the exemplification of a uni- 
versal to a singular through a particular. This, then, is the 
one ground-notion which Hegel, by virtue of its own law, its 
own rhythm, as triple in its own form, and so triple that its 
units, though different from, are yet related to, and identical 
with, each other — this, I say, is the one ground-notion which 
Hegel sees develop before him out of its own self into the 
sum of its own inner constituent system of notions. That 
inner system he then calls idea. The notion is the first and 
the ever-present substance — every one of the derivative no- 
tions is but the notion — but the completed internal system of 
these notions, or of the notion, is the idea. The idea now, 
then, is the entire and complete universal, and it is only in 
obedience to the one ever-present law that it sunders into the 
particular — Nature. Nature again, the particular, returns to 
the universal in the singular, Mind, which gradully rises from 
its primal involution in nature up through all its forms to the 
Absolute Spirit. 

Universal, particular, and singular, are the three moments 
of the notion, and everything organic, everything true in this 
world is — however abstract its element — a concrete of these 
three moments, which can be seen to take on in the course of 
the development a thousand names, as thesis, antithesis, syn- 
thesis ; or a form which is a great favorite in my own expla- 
nations, simple apprehension, judgment, and reason. This 
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notion may be illustrated inr a variety of ways. What is or- 
ganization, for example — what is an organization to any pur- 
pose ? Reflect on it as you may, you will find that it is the 
reduction of a many of particulars to the unity of a singular 
through the menstruum of universals — the plan and what it 
implies. Every concrete is but such organization. The family, 
for example : there is no perfect family where there is not the 
fulfilled idea, where each of the three moments, universal, 
particular, and singular, has not full justice accorded it. So 
the state; a state must be idea — perfect harmony of univer- 
sal, particular, and singular, else it is imperfect and not a 
state. The state is the accomplished idea of the self-devel- 
oping notion ; here free-will, and in it, if perfect, each of the 
moments, has its due place and its .due scope. But is not the 
universe itself the best illustration ? The universe itself is 
but the realization of the universal through the particular in 
the singular ; and all that is said when we pronounce the sin- 
gle word — self-consciousness. 

Hegel's work now, then, can evidently be called simply the 
ultimate generalization. He sees that if we would ultimately 
explain, we must fairly generalize explanation itself. Expla- 
nation is always the reduction of an object into self-con- 
sciousness ; ultimate explanation, then, must be a reduction 
of all into self consciousness. But self-consciousness is a fact, 
it is something in rerum natura, a principle actually exist- 
ing: Hegel's work, then, is in so many words the final and 
universal induction. 

But you will say, perhaps, the self-consciousness that is in 
nature' is ours — there is no other self-consciousness in nature 
than ours : are we to suppose that Hegel views my self-con- 
sciousness, your self-consciousness, his self-consciousness, as 
God ? In one way, I cannot deny this. Still Hegel's idealism, 
as I said already, is no subjective idealism : he does not con- 
ceive nature to be an externalization of the individual subject's 
categories, notions, but of those of the universal subject, of 
those of the universal self-consciousness. But Hegel, we might 
object further, would certainly admit that every individual 
finite subject might die, and yet the universe would subsist. 
What in that case were God % Would not Hegel seem simply 
to conceive then a potential God — a God as it were asleep in 
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nature — and who had yet to be realized afresh in other finite 
self-consciousness ? There are professing adherents of Hegel 
— Ruge and the so-called party of German critics — who seem 
to entertain some such conception. I, for my part, admit that 
such may appear to be the case, so far as Hegel's develop- 
ments apart from time, apart from history, are concerned ; 
but I assert such an appearance no longer to obtain the mo- 
ment the development has entered the domain of spirit. In 
the sphere of religion especially, Hegel, as is well known, 
sums up his development in Christianity as the revealed re- 
ligion, and in the midst of numerous expressions that are 
unmistakably theistic. I may quote here what I said in the 
newspapers ( Courant, Dec. 21, 1868) on this head three years 
ago: — "We are bound to accept Hegel's own professions. 
Again and again, and in the most emphatic manner, he has 
asserted himself not only to be politically conservative, but 
religiously orthodox — a Lutheran Christian. If we accept, as 
we do, his first assertion without difficulty, we have no right 
to deny his second. Indeed, however pantheistic the construc- 
tion, so to speak, in space may appear, the tables, as inti- 
mated, are wholly turned in the construction in time, and 
Hegel ends not only by profession, but by philosophy, a the- 
ist and a Christian." 

I may say also, that this statement met at the time with 
the complete approbation of the non-Hegelian Professor Ue- 
berweg — non-Hegelian, but before his death, as both corre- 
spondence and actual published writings led me to believe, 
less and less so. Ueberweg, whose premature death — the pre- 
mature death of perhaps the most indefatigable philosophical 
student of his time — we are now justly lamenting, wrote me 
that his belief was quite mine as expressed in the quotation 
I have read, and that it was impossible to establish a nega- 
tive against such a religious claim for Hegel. Of course, it 
is to be allowed that Hegel philosophizes Christianity, and 
that his understanding of much is not such as John Knox 
would have accepted. Nevertheless, this is to be said, that 
Hegel would have claimed accord — substantially — even with 
John Knox. We believe the same historical fact and facts, 
he would have said ; only you see them in the Vorslellung, 
while T see them in thr Begriff. That at all events is really 
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the true nature of the case ; and it is a piece of wisdom that 
is much needed at present; That single distinction between 
Vorstellung and Begriff is fitted to bring about perfect recon- 
ciliation between the beliefs of the less educated and those of 
the more educated, and give the Church peace. I may add, 
too, that every objection from the religious side that may be 
taken to the role assigned by Hegel to self-consciousness will 
disappear on due consideration of the text : "In His own im- 
age God created man." 

Returning again for a moment to the principle of self- 
consciousness itself, let me point out another advantage pos- 
sessed by it as a principle of explanation. It contains within 
itself both difference and identity, and a little reflection will 
make it plain that there can be no possible explanation of 
this world without a principle that contains both elements. 
The origin of difference in identity is the point and focus 
of the whole problem ; but we have that at once in self- ' 
consciousness. Thought, reason, self-consciousness, is the 
one single necessity, the primal dvdyxy, that that could not 
not be, and alone that that could not not be ; but thought, 
reason, self-consciousness, is by nature a duplicity in unity, 
difference in identity, for to know is to be always two 
things in one ; what knows and what is known are for ever 
different but for ever identical. And so it is that evolution 
is possible; for, after all, the work of Hegel is certainly 
an evolution. It must be regarded, however, as only a, poten- 
tial one, only one in idea, not one that takes place or ever 
took place in time. And this gives it a vast superiority over 
ordinary evolution doctrines. To suppose that there ever was 
a natural first germ that naturally grew into another — as, for 
•example, that the oyster ever grew into a man — is to suppose 
an absurdity. The evolution is — there — in idea — and that is 
really by power of the idea — but it never took place in natu- 
ral fact. All that ingenuity which would explain the pea- 
cock's tail by the loves of the female (whose comparative 
plainness then remains unaccountable) is but perverse and a 
waste of time — a waste of time in this, too, that science is 
•quite unable to allow the explanation itself time enough. It 
would be easy to bring forward sufficient ingenuity to explain 
the spider's web — by a drop of accidental fluid accidentally 
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emitted by some certain spider one fine day, that gave that 
accidental advantage which is necessary ; but would such 
ingenuity, such Vorstellurig, such mere fancy, be scientific 
explanation ? The method of natural conjecture in fact, how- 
ever amusing, leads nowhere. 

But let us now, in conclusion, just glance at Hegel's evolu- 
tion that precedes and results in the notion of law, to which 
all that I have yet said is only preliminary ; and I trust I 
have your excuse for spending so much time on what is only 
preliminary, my conviction being that any shorter previous 
explanation would have been futile. Hegel's system, as is 
now pretty well known, is contained in three great spheres — 
the Science of Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Phi- 
losophy of Spirit. Here we see at once that what we have 
before us is the Notion. Logic is the universal, Nature is the 
particular, and Spirit is the Singular. Logic, having devel- 
oped into full Idea, passes into the particular as the particu- 
lar, into externalization as externalization, in Nature : and 
Nature, rising and collecting itself, through sphere after 
sphere, from externality itself in the form of space, up to 
natural internality in the form of organic life, passes into 
Soul, which is the first form of Spirit. The instrument of the 
•evolution all along, we are to understand, is the Notion in 
its three Moments. Omitting any closer consideration of the 
•evolution in Logic and Nature — vast wholes of philosophy 
though they be — we shall pass to that of Spirit ; and here, 
too, we must be but perfunctory only until we reach our 
own subject. The three heads under which Spirit is treated 
are Subjective Spirit, Objective Spirit, and Absolute Spirit — 
obviously again in agreement with the three moments of the 
Notion. Under Subjective Spirit we have mind rising through 
its own faculties to its own higher forms — or the faculties 
themselves are represented but as successive stages of devel- 
opment in mind itself — and all as ever in obedience to the 
notion. Thus, theoretical spirit, or the spirit that knows, 
•cognition that is, being complete, passes into practical spirit, 
the spirit that acts, the spirit that has will ; and will can only 
realize itself in the objective world of Law — in the State. 
And here we have reached at last our own subject. The in- 
troduction has been long, but not longer, I believe, than was 
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absolutely necessary to enable us to understand the move- 
ment of Hegel — that dialectic wJh" >h we shall find as active 
in what concerns Right, Law, as elsewhere. Now, however, 
I think we may consider ourselves fully iustruits; and at 
our next meeting we shall effect the transition from the theo- 
retical to the practical spirit, and enter on the objective do- 
main of the latter — on the domain of will, and of law as> its- 
realization. 



PACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte. by A. E. Kroegek. 

BOOK XX. 

FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN KEGARD TO THE PRACTICAL FACULTY. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Tendency of the Ego to overcome the Check is posited as a Multipli- 
city of material Bodies, or as a System of Individuals. 

That which I actually — that is, in the region of my self- 
confined power of imaging — produce through my causality 
is to confine my own external causality, so that no retraction 
of my thinking can retract its being. Nay, what is more, 
even the contemplation of other beings like myself is to 
be bound by it, as likewise by my own bodily existence. 

This is here simply my assertion, and presented simply as 
a mere pure fact of consciousness. Now this assertion in- 
volves the following : 

1. There do exist outside of myself beings like myself. 

2. These beings are bound to recognize me, by virtue of my 
bodily existence, as a being like themselves. 

3. They are also bound to perceive the products of my ac- 
tivity in the material world. 

The latter two propositions I may safely take for granted 
after having assumed the first one. The whole is here repre- 
sented simply as a fact of consciousness without any deduc- 
tion or (what our deductions here are) junction with a higher 
link, since we have here as yet no higher link wherewith we 



